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EDITORIAL 


THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTionaL SocioLocy conforms with 
the academic year in its publication but it seems pertinent at the 
close of the calendar year to take stock of its eight years of his- 
tory and to take a glimpse into the future. This editorial survey 
and preview is appropriate at this time because the previously 
announced change of emphasis in the type of materials which 
THE JouRNAL is presenting commences with the calendar and 
not with the academic year. In a word, with the beginning of 
1936 [HE JouRNAL, in line with its original policy, will seek to 
emphasize the practical as opposed to the theoretical emphasis of 
the past. 

Eight years ago last September THE Journat or Epuca- 
TIONAL SocioLocy began its career with the announcement that 
it was a journal of theory and practice. During those years it has 
consistently emphasized theory because of the importance of 
determining the place of sociology in education and the contribu- 
tions that it had to offer in the construction of an educational 
program that would more adequately serve the needs of Ameri- 
can life. In a sense it was necessary during these years to make 
a place for sociology in education. This emphasis is no longer 
necessary for sociology now has a recognized place in education 
and we can, with profit, turn our attention to the practical aspects 
of sociology in its relation to educational practice. 

During the eight years of its publication THE JourNat has 
won distinct recognition as a publication devoted to the develop- 
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ment of a socialized approach to education. It has conceived edu- 
cation as taking place as the result of the combined influence of 
all community agencies and not merely the result of school in- 
struction, and it has demonstrated that the results of education 
can be measured only by ascertaining the changes in individual 
behavior and in community patterns and practices. 

During the eight-year history of THE Journat, in our judg- 
ment, we have lived through the most momentous years in the 
history of our country, and it is important to give our readers a 
picture of what has been happening to educational practice dur- 
ing that period, at least in so far as it has been influenced by 
sociological consideration. We shall, therefore, seek to present 
specific programs, curricula, and classroom procedures illustrat- 
ing the application of the sociological approach in elementary, 
secondary, and adult education in the general and specialized 
fields. We shall emphasize the methods developed for effective 
codperation of all the agencies of the community and the tech- 
niques for the directing of all the forces in social control. 

It is obviously not our intention to devote our emphasis ex- 
clusively to the practical aspects of education any more than we 
have devoted it wholly to theory in the past. In giving a picture 
of the educational practices which have grown out of sociological 
emphasis, we expect to observe due regard for the theoretical 
implications of the practices described; thus we hope to maintain 
the policy of the past in giving our readers a distinctive journal 
that will make its contribution to the reconstruction of the social 
life and to an understanding of the part that education does and 
can play in the promotion of the social welfare. 














AN EXPERIMENT WITH HIGH-SCHOOL SENIOR 
VOCATIONAL INTERVIEWS’ 


ELLEN WINSTON 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


The value of vocational interviews for students has been fre- 
quently stressed. Hence it is rather curious that the possibilities 
forsuch interviews have not been utilized more widely. Any fair- 
sized community contains a sufficient number of persons well 
trained in a variety of occupations to make possible the develop- 
ment of a consistent program for individual or group interviews. 
It is true that many vocational counselors utilize men and women 
in various professions as speakers to students, frequently in care- 
fully selected groups. In other cases special days are arranged 
when representatives of many occupations come to the school at 
the same time to discuss specialized vocations, but these are in 
their very nature more or less artificial as they take place in the 
school rather than in office or factory or laboratory where actual 
work is in progress. The type of interviewing to be described 
here tries to avoid that feature and it is believed that it is widely 
applicable both for well-organized guidance programs and for 
schools where little time is devoted to this important field. 

In connection with the development of the guidance program 
of the Needham B. Broughton High School of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, with its thousand students, a need was felt for voca- 
tional interviews for seniors, students who were soon to leave the 
high school and who needed specific help in bridging the gap 
between high school and college or a job. Inasmuch as the guid- 
ance work with its far-reaching activities was in charge of a 
director who was teaching in a relatively unrelated field for two 
thirds of the day, a system for utilizing the resources of the com- 
munity to the best advantage with a minimum of demand on her 


Manuscript submitted July 27, 1935. 

*See, for example, Barbara Wright, “A Method of Using the Group Conference 
as a Guidance Device,” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, VII, 1 (October 
1928), pp. 26-33. 
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time was essential. The program was initiated late in the spring 
of 1932 and was carried further during the spring of 1933. It is 
still in a formative stage but its flexibility is one of its values. 

Farly in the spring term, each senior was asked to fill in 
a simple questionnaire giving vocational interests and stating 
whether or not he or she planned to go to college. Students were 
then asked whether they would like to have an interview or 
interviews arranged for them with some person who was already 
engaged in the designated occupation or occupations. It was care- 
fully explained to the students that the program was entirely 
voluntary and that they were to request interviews only if they 
felt that the results would be helpful. In the class of 1933, 34 of 
the 49 boys and 38 of the 66 girls signified their desire for such 
interviews. Students who did not request interviews frequently 
stated their reasons. By this second year several of the boys and 
girls, seeing the value of the beginning the previous year, had 
already had interviews on their own initiative. Other students 
who intended to follow in the footsteps of members of their 
families felt that they could secure all the needed advice at 
home. Others felt that their plans were still too indefinite for 
such interviews to be of value. . 

A significant sex difference is noticeable in the proportion of 
students desiring the conferences. Among the boys 69 per cent 
requested such assistance, while 58 per cent of the girls asked for 
interviews. Moreover, there was a more decided tendency on the 
part of the boys to be interested in interviewing experts in more 
than one field. 

The table showing the distribution of I. Q.’s by sex is signifi- 
cant. There seems to be a slight tendency for the brighter stu- 
dents to be more desirous of having interviews.° It will also be 
’ The small proportion of girls in the higher brackets is due to a tendency on the 


part of well-to-do parents to send their daughters to two good private schools in 
the city. 
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noted that the boys were slightly more consistent in keeping the 
appointments for interviews than were the girls. Inasmuch as the 
interviews were arranged for groups, it was not always possible 
for all students to attend on a given afternoon, though every 
effort was made to select the most convenient date. The most 
important fact, however, is that 77 per cent of the 43 boys, but 
only 54 per cent of the 56 girls, actually had interviews. In spite 
of the increasing entrance of women into vocational fields, so far 
as the present group is concerned, senior-high-school girls do 
not yet regard the choice of a vocation as seriously as do boys. 


INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES OF 43 SENIOR Boys* 


I. Q. less I.Q. FF... EQ. 
than 90 90-99 100-109 110 and over 


Having interview . 2 3 20 8 
Not having interview 0 4 3 3 
* Four boys who did not keep their appointments, one boy for whom the desired 
interview could not be arranged, and one boy who had had previous appointments 
are not included. 
INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES OF 56 SENIOR GIRLS* 
I. Q. less I. Q. | FQ. 


C4 ~ 


than 90 90-95 100-109 110 and over 
Having interview . 5 II 13 I 
Not having interview 6 II 8 I 


* Seven girls who did not keep their appointments, two girls for whom the desired 
interviews could not be arranged, and one girl who had had a previous appoint- 
ment are not included. 


The range of occupational interests of the students is shown 
on page 198.° 

The total number of choices considerably exceeds the number 
of students requesting interviews as the various choices are in- 
cluded. As classified here, both boys and girls were interested in 
fourteen different fields. 

From various sources advice was secured with regard to who 
should be asked to grant the students interviews. With one ex- 


4 ° ° . 
In general, students who had no definite vocational preference did not request 
interviews. 
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Boys 
a eee ae ee ee a a ee 
Secretarial work . 
Medicine . 
Business , 
Interior decoration . 
Teaching . 
Nursing 
Journalism 
Home economics 
Aeronautics 
Art 
Law , 
Library work . 
Music . ‘ 
Physical education . 
Forestry 
Chemistry 
Ministry 
Social service . 
Botany 
Architecture . 
Government clerk 
I sk ear a meh tee es og I 
a a ee ee I 


ception, the individuals selected were most codperative and ap- 
peared to meet the needs of the students satisfactorily. Instead 
of having these men and women come to the school, the students 
went to them in groups or occasionally individually after school 
hours. The girls interested in secretarial work did not discuss 
their needs abstractly in a classroom, but visited a busy and efh- 
cient secretary in her office. The boys planning to study medicine 
had the privilege of actually seeing an operation performed in 
addition to receiving advice concerning training, etc. In order to 
ensure the interviews’ value, the students were carefully coached 
as to the type of information for which they should ask, while 
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the persons interviewed were also given definite suggestions by 
the guidance director concerning the needs of the boys and 
girls.” 

At the conclusion of the series of interviews, the seniors were 
again asked to fill in brief questionnaires, stating what they con- 
sidered the points of chief value which they received from the 
interviews. The following answers were typical. 


“That I did not want to be a doctor.” 

“I learned what course to take at college to carry out my purpose of 
teaching high-school English.” 

“T found out what the prospects in the future are for aeronautics.” 

“Always find time for learning more. Keep the office neat. Obtain as 
much education as possible. Dress to suit your surroundings.” 

“The choice of colleges; the possibility of a position after college; 
the types of work.” 

“Course of study to be taken at college. Future for a girl in business.” 


From the point of view of the school administration, the fol- 
lowing very definite outcomes were secured. 


1. Students were shown that certain occupations did not appeal to 
them and should not be entered upon. 

2. Many students had their interest in specific occupations strength- 
ened and determined to pursue them, equipped with a sound body of 
information concerning them. 

3. Girls were offered an equal opportunity with boys for investigat- 
ing the vocational field. 

4. A large proportion of the senior class took advantage of the inter- 
views and unanimously recommended their continuance during the 
coming year. 

5. Knowledge of the senior interviews quickened the interest of the 
entire student body in vocational information. 

6. Codperative contacts were established between the school and the 
various occupational groups in the city. 

° For a somewhat similar use of community resources, though not under the direc- 
tion of the school counselor, and for boys only, see Emanuel E. Ericson, “A Codp- 


erative Guidance Program,” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, IV, 4 (January 
1926), pp. 158-162. 








ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TOWARD 
PROFESSIONS’ 


H. G. DUNCAN AND WINNIE LEACH DUNCAN 


University of Colorado 


The college student, particularly for the past few years, faces 
an uncertain future; all the more uncertain because he does not 
weigh his own possibilities and define his own situation in rela- 
tion to societary demands. Acting upon this supposition, engen- 
dered by years of observation, the authors undertook a study of 
the attitudes of college students toward professions and occupa- 
tions. The student was asked to list ten professions in the order 
of their desirability and to give reasons for the ranking. 

Returns were received from 92 girls and 182 boys. Approxi- 
mately two thirds lived in New England, two thirds of the re- 
mainder in North Carolina, and the others in California. About 
one fourth were extension students, mostly teachers, and the 
remaining were students taking liberal-arts courses, principally 
juniors and seniors. 

The table indicates the professions and occupations according 
to choice. Medicine, law, business (chiefly executive or super- 
visory positions), and teaching head the list of first choices, and 
the same four with slight change of order claim second place. 
After second and third choices, business and teaching hold their 
own, medicine and law decline, and engineering, salesmanship, 
and agriculture poll an increasing number of preferences. Com- 
mon labor, such as plumbing, “pick and shovel,” and domestic 
service constitutes the most undesirable group of choices. How- 
ever, the ninth and tenth ranks occupy a less definite position 
than do the first and second; either they are a little less desirable 
than the preceding, or they represent “the worst I could think 
of.” Business is considered in the former light; the ministry in 



























? Manuscript submitted February 16, 1935. 
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the latter. Two students declared that after the eighth choice, 
they would select “either a bootlegger or preacher. It makes lit- 
tle difference which.” While business, salesmanship, and teach- 
ing rank second, third, and fourth in the tenth choice, they 
apparently carry no violent antipathy. On the other hand, 18 
students were unable to pick a choice after the sixth, 20 after the 


seventh, and 31 after the eighth. 


PROFESSIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 


Profession or 
Occupation 


Medicine . 
Law 

Business . 
Teaching 
Marriage 
Social work . 
Journalism 


Government work . 


Agriculture . 
Music 
Writing . 
Dentistry 
Engineering . 
Aviation . 
Science : 
Manufacturing . 
Coaching and 
athletics 
Ministry . 
Salesmanship 
Politics 
Research . 
Acting 
Library work 
Clerical work 
Accountancy 
Army and Navy 


I 


. 48 
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. 30 
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PROFESSIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 
Profession or 
Occupation 
Mealing 2 2 st 8 4 
Pharmacy .. . 00 
Purchasing agent . 8 
Dietician. . . . 3. 00 
a a 00 4 
Architecture. . . oOo 62 4 
Dressmaking . . 00 00 oo 
Forestry... .@00 8 2 00 
Common labor . . 00 00 00 I 
Landscape garden- 

ing. . . . .00 00 00 00 00 00 
Mechanical draft- 

Mis «as . . ee CO 2 GO om 848 143 8 @ 
Misctllaness . . 4 #%$ #9 82 12 87 #113 «52 «FO 8 

Forty-eight students gave no reason for their ranking, pre- 
sumably corroborating the sentiment of the student who had “no 
idea at present what I shall do after graduation, and am quite 
indifferent, so long as I have a good chance to make a success of 
it.” Practically all prelegal and premedical students were able to 
give thoughtful reasons for first choices. A few, however, were 
the unhappy victims of parental projections. A prelegal student 
listed law as fourth, commenting, “At present I am destined to 
be a lawyer if my parents have their wish.” A large number real- 
ized the difficulty in listing professional preferences since college 
students have “had little or no experience in the hard world of 
realities.” 

The basis for making choices in professions varied. Some took 
a primary motive, as service to humanity, and selected ten pro- 
fessions that would bring realization of this desire. Others se- 
lected several motives and named professions that would satisfy 
these several wishes. One student chose professions that would 
embrace “security, standing of the profession, personal recogni- 
tion, and opening in the respective fields.” Another selected 


Order of Choices 


° 
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three criteria: “(1) according to my interest and the enjoyment 
which I would derive from participation; (2) according to the 
amount of financial return; (3) according to the prestige and 
status to be derived.” However, the larger number of choices 
evince a lack of thoughtful and intelligent consideration. One 
girl felt her whole life work would be complete when she wrote 
“one worth-while piece of literature.” One person ruled out 
medicine because the physician “could never accompany his wife 
anywhere.” Several aspired to be President of the United States 
as a first choice, and most of the choices in government work 
consisted of being chief justice, cabinet member, ambassador, 
and like positions. One ambitious youth confined his ten prefer- 
ences to such professions. 

In combining the reasons for professional preferences, we 
grouped them under thirteen categories. Sixty-eight students 
could give no specific reason for their ranking, other than certain 
careers “allured,” “thrilled,” or “fascinated.” A like number 
wanted “to mold the character of the young children,” to “uplift 
humanity,” or to spread the gospel of righteousness. This altru- 
istic work was often made to embrace social work and medicine. 
Fifty-five stressed financial remuneration, and 54 chose some- 
thing that would put “me in the spotlight,” “bring recognition,” 
or afford “prestige.” Fifty sought “personal satisfaction,” “self- 
expression,” and “sheer pleasure of work.” Forty-six considered 
their own fitness (talent and training), and 28, mostly mature 
students and undergraduates working during vacation, wished 
to capitalize on “my experience.” Twenty-eight considered the 
opportunities for making social contacts, and 21 recognized the 
influence of relatives. Nineteen had an eye for variety and lei- 
sure associated with the profession; 12 for “new experience”; 
and 11 for health and outdoor work. Only 12 of the 274 took 
into consideration the “chance of employment after training.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. In this study medicine, law, business, and teaching are the 
most popular choices, and common labor the least desirable. 
When research, writing, library work, and teaching are com- 
bined, educational work totals 38 first choices and ranks next to 
medicine. 

2. Such professions as dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, avia- 
tion, accounting, architecture, forestry, landscape gardening, 
and mechanical drafting are practically ignored. 

3. The larger number have no definite plans for the future, 
and little conception of the possibilities within the many profes- 
sions. Less than five per cent even so much as considered the 
overcrowded condition of certain popular professions. 

4. While personal fitness, economic returns, status, and 
health played a part in the selection, indefiniteness and lack of 
reasoning characterized the majority of the reasons given. 

5. On the whole, these college students “probed their psy- 
chic” and did not weigh the opportunities and disadvantages of 


the various professions. 

6. The findings seem to warrant the suggestion that high- 
school and college students should be given definite instruction 
and competent advice in professional orientation. 














THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
IN SWEDEN* 


CARL J. RATZLAFF 
Lafayette College 


III. SCOPE AND METHOD 


The free and voluntary community education sponsored by 
the Workers’ Educational Association of Sweden is postulated 
upon the following grounds. First, human educational needs 
cannot be limited or designated by laws, regulations, or decrees, 
no matter how inclusive or certainly they are formulated. Sec- 
ondly, a significant percentage of the people has received a 
faulty schooling which strongly motivates continued education 
during a more mature age, even in purely elementary learning. 
Thirdly, but even where child and youth education stand on a 
high level, voluntary educational work is necessary since the 
former overlooks, in a large measure, the adult point of view 
which cannot feasibly be assumed in the earlier years. The ap- 
proach in later years must be from another angle, permitting 
more freedom and initiative of expression. Fourthly, human 
education is never completed but must be constantly supple- 
mented. Fifthly, in the transition period between youth and par- 
ticipation in the life of the community lies, as a rule, a decade. 
During this time development of society continues and necessi- 
tates self-education. Sixthly, it must be emphasized that the 
community education movement is in the interest of the com- 
munity itself. Community, cultural, and political democracy 
must be united with alertness, knowledge, broad-mindedness, 
and responsibility on the part of the public. It is just for this 
which the Workers’ Educational Association and other volun- 
tary educational organizations strive, according to their powers 
and resources. 


*This article is appearing in two parts, Part One having already appeared in the 
November 1935 issue of THE JOURNAL. Part One included the topics: History and 
Development, and Organization and Finance. 

* Sandler, Jr., Arbetarnes Bildningsférbund: Dess uppgift och Organisation 
(Stockholm, 1930), pp. 19-20. 
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These basic premises suggest the scope and method of the 
community education movement in Sweden. In accord with 
them, it will be readily seen that the ground encompassed by the 
movement is broad. As has been indicated in Part I, Section II, 
committees have been set up to prepare a curriculum for each of 
the several fields. The following fields are listed in the last an- 
nual catalogue that is available to the present writer: economics; 
state and municipal science, and jurisprudence; socialism and 
the labor movement; history; history of literature, science of 
languages, and fine arts; philosophy and religion; and natural 
science, geography, and public health. Each of these fields is 
completely organized in the annual catalogue, giving the lead- 
ers of the discussion groups and the subjects for each of the lec- 
ture-discussion meetings. Take the first general field indicated 
above, namely, economics. Within this we find the following 
series of lecture-discussion meetings: the population problem, 
statistics, consumers’ codperation, social insurance, national econ- 
omy, codperation, Swedish industrial evolution, foreign trade, 
the credit problem, agricultural economics, mineral economics, 
Swedish pension system, types of codperation, general social 
insurance, social insurance in Sweden, corporation finance, labor 
problems, current economic problems, Swedish industrial geog- 
raphy, the modern financial system, the iron and steel industry, 
economic geography, the trust problem, social economy, a po- 
litical and economic survey of the New Europe, international 
economic relations, English industrialism, and national re- 
sources. While each of these subjects represents a series to which 
from four to seventeen lecture-discussion meetings are devoted, 
there are several others listed which are variants of some one or 
other of those indicated above. 

Space in this article does not permit giving the subjects dealt 
with in the other six main fields. Inasmuch as our interest is that 
of indicating the scope and method of this form of community 
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education, it will suffice to confine our attention to the one field. 
To an economist, a glance at the subjects enumerated will bring 
out clearly the breadth of treatment. 

All of the four main divisions of the subject matter of eco- 
nomics are quite fully covered; namely, the theoretical, the his- 
torical, the applied, and the sociological. For example, the cur- 
riculum tends to focus interest on codperation but, curiously 
enough, even where an applied field of this sort is stressed the 
historical and theoretical aspects of the subject (rather than the 
factual) seem to be desired. 

And this brings one to the method that this educational move- 
ment employs. In my opinion, it is in this phase of the commu- 
nity education work of Sweden that one finds the cause of the 
extraordinary success which has been achieved. The method is 
unique—at least in degree if not in kind—from that which one 
finds utilized in community education activities elsewhere; for 
example, in England and America. This method in Sweden 
relates itself to subject matter, to lecture-discussion leaders, 
and to manner of conducting meetings. 

With regard to subject matter, the basic idea which governs 
is that the demands, desires, and interests of the members of the 
discussion groups themselves should determine the selection of 
the fields and topics to be treated. It is wot what some one else 
may wish that the public should want that is decisive. The com- 
munity education movement of Sweden is frankly a community, 
or mass movement; it makes no attempt—heroic or otherwise 
—at force-feeding. This is reflected in the statement of a Swed- 
ish authority in which he says: 


The evolution of society goes on at a more rapid rate and the school 
system does not keep pace. The changing of regulations and the sup- 
plementing of them take time. From the school-leaving age to the time 
of meeting serious questions of life a period of a decade intervenes, and 
during this period much has happened. New sciences, new proposals, 
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new possibilities develop. Changed economic conditions and new laws 
require one to keep up.” 

In brief, the fields and topics having direct and immediate 
importance, or human interest, dominate in the lecture-discus- 
sion work. This is definitely seen in the total number of meetings 
during the period 1912-1929 devoted to each of the main divi- 
sions enumerated below: 

OMEN kK eee ews ee 
ne 
De © « 4 6.6 &@ & sees ae 
Reems and wadumry 2 ww kt wt | RRO 
eee oe ea ee ee a ee 
De Ge ek we SC as 
Natural science . 1. 5 5 st ts ee 809 
De Cee '6 Coe 4X wow Se 


CO 


Method so far as it concerns lecture-discussion leaders, again 
is clearly defined. The basic idea here is that “the presentation 
should always be fully factual and the lecturer should present 
facts and evidence in an impartial way.” Not only are lecturers 
chosen who do not advance an “ism” but, more than this, no 
propaganda is tolerated. The furtherance of political or social 
ends, no matter how desirable these may be, is never introduced 
by the lecturers; on the contrary, a critical, scientific, objective 
point of view is always maintained. In this respect, the European 
tradition — and notably the Swedish — differs fundamentally 
from that which so frequently prevails in the public addresses 
given in our own country, even by those who have university, 
scientific training. A nonpartisan, scientific attitude is basic in the 
method of the lecturer chosen for the community education 
work of Sweden. 

With regard to the manner of conducting the lecture-discus- 


1 Sandler, op. cit., p. 17. 
7 Sigfrid Hansson, Arbetarrérelsen i Sverige (Stockholm, 1930), p. 1583 Cp. 
Verksamhetsberattelse 1933-1934, Op. Cit., p. 127. 
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sion meetings, one can again point to the basic idea. It is that the 
meeting shall be essentially in the nature of a forum and not a 
lecture, per se. Self-education is never the result of a receptive 
process or attitude, and it is this attitude which universally pre- 
vails on the part of those who attend public lectures who are not 
professional scholars, or at least college graduates. The com- 
munity-education movement of Sweden is definitely, if not en- 
tirely, one of self-education. Lectures are for the purpose of 
opening the field which the speaker presents, to awaken interest, 
and to raise issues. In keeping with this idea, the support of 
library materials is regarded as a primary function. 


IV. RESULTS AND APPRAISAL 


To determine the results accruing from a social element, such 
as the community education organization of Sweden, is difficult, 
if not impossible, unless one is satisfied with the immediate, 
direct, and quantitative accomplishments. Needless to say these 
are by no means a true measure or, in fact, the really significant 
results. The economist and sociologist frequently finds in his 
problem of analysis that he has no statistical measure or criterion 
for important reactions which have taken place because of any 
one or more social actions which the community has instituted. 
Interesting and important as are the results which are measured 
in the statistical material given in the preceding pages, they are 
obviously inadequate. At the most they suggest what individual 
citizens have obtained from this form of popular education. 

The social consequences and repercussions are more indirect, 
remote, and obscure. And these are undoubtedly of greater im- 
portance than are the contributions of community education to 
the individual, as weighty as the latter are in giving to the indi- 
vidual a fuller life. This is precisely the basis for the Swedish 
view that free and voluntary education is not only needed by the 
individual but is necessary for society itself. The view finds ex- 
pression in the following words: 
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An intelligent people, physically and ethically strong, is a necessary 
condition for the existence and welfare of the community. The degree 
of education, the clear and broadminded view, the esprit de corps, give 
to society its special stamp. The voting citizens in the communities have 
not only the right but, with few exceptions, even the duty to accept 
responsible obligations in the Government. . . The education of the 
public must strive for the whole nation’s awakening and welfare. It is 
the existence of civilization which is at stake. The whole nation must, 
therefore, be mobilized.” 

The social consequences of the community education move- 
ment, while obscure and difficult of scientific measurement, are 
undoubtedly real. The movement, in my opinion, has been an 
important factor in building what is regarded by European av- 
thorities to be the soundest democratic form of government in 
Europe today. It would seem to me that it is exactly this element 
of community education which accounts for the fact that Sweden, 
with the most powerful organization of the working classes (in 
terms of finances as well as of numbers), has had no appreciable 
development of communism, radicalism, or fascism. The phe- 
nomenal absence of organized interest in the communist and 
fascist propaganda, which are so potent right next door to Swe- 
den, in spite of the fact that the citizenry is unusually active and 
critical, is to be found in a large measure in the work of commun- 
ity education. 

Another social consequence, of an economic rather than a po- 
litical sort, is the contribution of the workers’ educational activi- 
ties to creating an exceptionally constructive industrial system. 
International commentators have frequently pointed to Scandi- 
navia, in general, and Sweden, in particular, as having achieved 
the highest standard of living for the mass of its people. As puz- 
zling as this has been to such commentators, the answer is to be 
found to an important degree in the fact that organized labor 
and its leadership have been prepared to inaugurate, to maintain, 
18 Sandler, of cit., pp. 18-19. 
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and then to have embodied in national legislation a constructive 
program of employer-employee relationship. It has expressed 
itself over the last two or three decades in collective bargaining, 
courts of arbitration, impartial agencies for public mediation, 
labor exchanges, and other social agencies toward which we in 
this country are now striving. Finally, this finds its unified social 
expression in the national government in a structure which is 
quite unique to the Scandinavian nations; namely, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, with its fully developed and integrated struc- 
ture for constructive service.” 

To the American reader undoubtedly the question occurs, 
What is the significance of the community education movement 
in Sweden to us in the United States? The question is given real 
point and importance as we continue with our new program of 
social legislation under the NRA for that activity postulates in- 
creasing intelligence Dn the part of our masses if the program is 
to be kept on a democratic basis rather than going into an eco- 
nomic dictatorship. In closing, I’shall consider briefly the ques- 
tion of the importance to us of the Swedish experience in this 
field of social activity. 


V. SIGNIFICANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 


From the two points of view the question of estimating the 
value of the Swedish experience is of special interest to us. In the 
first place, Scandinavia has—as has been pointed out in the intro- 
duction of this article—furnished us with a social experimental 
laboratory to a degree which is highly instructive. From this lab- 
oratory the larger nations should be able to draw some conclu- 
sions on problems which are qualitatively of the same character. 


* Political scientists as well as economists have had particular interest in the or- 
ganization and operation of the Swedish Department of Social Affairs. (It is 
interesting to note that one of our Congressmen has suggested—within the last few 
weeks—that such a department be created within our national government.) A 
brief discussion of the Ministry of Social Affairs may be found in C. J. Ratzlaff, 
The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief Program, Appendix A. 
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From a second point of view, the Swedish experience is of special 
interest to us; namely, that Sweden is one of the three last stands 
of national democracy and has much in common with the general 
interest, outlook, and methods of England and America. In fact, 
the Swedish people proudly term themselves the “America of 
Europe” and point to the fact that more than three fourths of 
their number have rather immediate relatives in the United 
States. 

The true significance of the community-education movement, 
such as Sweden has developed, rests upon two considerations. 
The first is, Is there a need of such a social agency in this coun- 
try? Secondly, Is such work possible and practicable? 

The need of a community education movement in the United 
States will be questioned by many. In support of their view they 
will point to our highly developed primary, secondary, and 
higher educational structures. Compulsion within certain age 
limits and the relative ease of continued education thereafter 
will also be cited. Together with this it may also be said that we 
have a whole category of agencies such as night schools, exten- 
sion work, correspondence courses, branch colleges, etc. 

The answer to be made to these arguments is that they are 
superficial and erroneous in their inferences. The six premises, 
given in Section III above, on which the community education 
work of Sweden is postulated is sufficient refutation. This is all 
the more true in view of the fact that the structure of the formal 
educational system is as highly developed in Sweden as in Amer- 
ica. The fact is that our educational system, as broad and com- 
plex as it is, does not do the work which the community educa- 
tion movement is designed to do. This is primarily true because 
of the scope and method of the educational system. 

From an entirely different angle, however, the need of a 
community educational movement, such as is found in Sweden, 
may be questioned. It comes from those who hold, unwittingly 
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or expressly, an aristocratic philosophy (in contrast with a demo- 
cratic) of education. A discussion of this takes one far afield in 
educational theory that does not fall within the scope of this 
paper. It may suffice to say that the trend of current affairs 
would lend more credence to the argument that society needs 
to broaden its educational base if democratic government is to 
prevail. 

Finally, we come to the question, Is such a movement as the 
Swedish community educational activity practicable in this coun- 
try? Here again the critic and cynic will seem to have ground for 
doubt. They will point to our American individualism and ma- 
terialism which make community activities of a nonmaterial sort 
effective only when they are “novel and dramatic.” Again, our 
polyglot population will be regarded as unsympathetic or un- 
interested in group discussions. 

Such criticisms, needless to say, are superficial and nearsighted. 
In fact, interpreted properly, they constitute real arguments for — 
successful work in self-education which the community educa- 
tion movement fosters. Unanimity of view and complete social- 
ism, in contrast to individualism, is productive of quiescence and 
stationariness. It is only because there are conflicts of views that 
provocative, constructive discussion can be developed; social 
progress is possible by no other means. 

The obstacles of the community education movement in this 
country are to be found rather in what should be the more sim- 
ple field of the mechanics of the movement. I refer here particu- 
larly to the method employed by the lecture-discussion groups 
in the Swedish system. It is a curious fact that there is a remark- 
able degree of difficulty in getting American professional schol- 
ars to comprehend the distinction between the lecture-classroom 
method and that of the community-forum approach. As long as 
those who participate in the community education work insist on 
carrying inte the community forum the written lecture of the 
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classroom, to be read to an audience (which is not there by col- 
lege requirement in order to pass examinations ), so long will the 
community education work be ineffective. It may seem to bea 
matter of inconsequential detail but, from my first-hand investi- 
gation of the community-forum work of Sweden, this distinction 
is absolutely paramount. A lecture is wot a forum; it cannot be 
made such by euphuism, mannerisms, or rhetoric. Only when a 
mastery of subject matter sufficient to present this material to 
the layman, and also when those who are to further the com- 
munity education work have developed logical, analytical meth- 
od of reasoning, can community education develop. 

Another obstacle of the same sort is the closely related one of 
the personality and outlook of discussion leaders. For reasons 
rather difficult to understand, American public speakers are far 
more prone than those of Europe to advance their own opinions 
rather than to confine themselves to the search for truth. This is 
so obviously true in many cases at the present time. The very 
same person who emphatically holds himself forth as an econ- 
omist and scientist very quickly becomes a propagandist for this 
end or that. Regardless of how worthy the furtherance of such 
ends may be, the position of the scholar has been lost to that of 
the exhorter. As long as the distinction between scientific anal- 
ysis and propaganda is not made, efforts in the direction of 
community education will be unsuccessful. This distinction, it 
should be emphasized, is absolutely basic in the functioning of 
the Workers’ Educational Association of Sweden. 

In closing, it seems well to suggest that the need of a com- 
munity education movement in this country has been felt in the 
past and is more pressing today. It may not be an overstatement 
to assert that the very nature of our present recovery program 
calls for a rapid development of community self-education, if 
industrial and political democracy are to continue in America. 
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DO EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES MAKE FOR 
POOR SCHOLARSHIPS?" 


GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER 


Dean, Susquehanna University 


A frequently expressed explanation for the academic failure 
of many college students is the excessive participation in extra- 
curricular activities. Whenever a college faculty sits in solemn 
conclave for the purpose of devising ways and means to raise the 
scholastic standing of certain students or to salvage some aca- 
demic wrecks, usually the first thing proposed is a curtailment of 
out-of-class activities. Athletic sports, choral societies, bands and 
orchestras, language clubs, and the like are quite generally ac- 
knowledged to be inimical to scholastic achievements. The logic 
of the argument presupposes that the time and energy usually 
devoted to extracurricular activities will be given over to class- 
room preparation in those cases where a curtailment is made 
mandatory. In short it is assumed that the student with no extra- 
curricular activities will devote all that time to lesson prepara- 
tion that his roommate devotes to clubs and orchestras. Is this 
popular notion true to fact? 

To discover the facts of the case, an investigation was under- 
taken in our institution during the past two years to discover the 
relationship between student participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities and academic success. About twelve per cent of our stu- 
dents report no outside activities. These are about uniformly 
distributed over the four college classes. The fact that many of 
them are commuters may be the reason for this nonparticipation. 
The average number of participations for the student body as a 
whole is a little better than two. 

Students were paired off according to class, sex, and intelli- 
gence rating as determined by standard intelligence tests. The 
only difference recognized was the number of extracurricular 
* Manuscript submitted May 23, 1935. 
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activities. For example one freshman boy was paired off with an- 
other freshman boy having the same intelligence score, the only 
difference between the two being the degrees of extracurricular 
participation. A group with no participations was paired with a 
‘like group of three participations; a group of two participations 
with a like group of four participations, a group of just one par- 
ticipation with a like group of three participations, and a group of 
just one participation with a like group of five participations, 
The athletes were paired with a like number of nonathletes and 
the working group with the nonworking group. In this way there 
were sixteen group comparisons. To eliminate the personal 
equation as much as possible, the student with respect to his aca- 
demic rank was chosen by lot from those of the same class, sex, 
and intelligence rating. 

The following table portrays the data of the investigation. In 
each of the four college classes, there were three group compari- 
sons. In addition there were four group comparisons of mixed 
members; that is, such a group was made up of students from all 
four college classes. The table should be read that ten freshmen 
with no extracurricular activities made an average of 1.09 qual- 
ity points when compared with ten other freshmen of the same 
sex and intelligence rating who made an average of 1.54 quality 
points but had three extracurricular activities. In like manner 
the remainder of the table should be read. It should be noted 
that the matking system in this institution calls for three quality 
points for a rating of “excellent,” two quality points for a rating 
of “good,” one quality point for a rating of “fair,” and no qual- 
ity points for ratings of mere “passing” or “failure.” The usual 
schedule of these students was seventeen hours. All the group 
comparisons were for the first semester of the year 1934-1935 
with the exception of the first working group which is for the 
corresponding semester of the preceding year. 
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Tas_eE I 
Extracurricular Act. Extracurricular Act. 
and and 
Class Students Average Quality Points Average Quality Points 
Freshman 20 oO 1.09 3 1.54 
30 I I.1I 3 1.54 
26 2 1.35 4 1.57 
Sophomore 18 O 1.40 3 1.74 
20 I 1.09 3 1.71 
16 2 1.64 4 1.64 
Junior 10 O 1.35 3 1.74 
20 I 3.23 3 1.67 
20 2 1.62 4 2.02 
Senior 14 O 1.42 3 2.05 
22 a 1.68 3 2.05 
16 2 1.57 4 2a 
Mixed 14 I 1.41 5 2:49 
Groups 26 not working 1.35 working 1.05 
28 not working 1.37 working .96 
64 nonathletes 1.45 athletes 1.21 


The conclusions of this investigation proved to be contrary to 
faculty opinion in general. In twelve out of thirteen group com- 
parisons, the students with none or little participation proved to 
be the inferior students academically. In one comparison, there 
was no difference in the academic achievements of the groups. 
As will be readily noted, the academic differences between the 
groups are rather marked as expressed by the general averages, 
thus showing unmistakably the inferiority of both the nonpar- 
ticipating and the limited participating groups. In the athletes 
and working groups the academic ratings are just the reverse. 
The athletes are definitely outclassed by the nonathletes and the 
working group by the nonworking group. 

No doubt not all the factors involved in this problem were 
under control so that out-of-class participations cannot be recog- 
nized wholly as the differentiating cause. In a study of such a 
personal nature, many intangible factors must of necessity play 
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their part. Science has not yet devised a method of control nor a 
way of measurement in such cases. The mere fact that the out- 
comes were so preponderatingly one-sided should indicate that 
mere numerical participation in extracurricular activities does 
not make or unmake scholarship. In other words a method of 
administration that would eliminate or at least greatly restrict 
the extracurricular participation of the poor students would by 
no means make them into good students. There is something 
vastly more significant than just restricted participation. Pos- 
sibly that student who participates in many activities does so be- 
cause of many interests, a greater progressive spirit, and a richer 
social outlook not possessed by students with little or no partici- 
pations even though his intelligence may be the same as indi- 
cated by our tests and scales. One would also have a right to 
expect a vigor of mind and body in the one group that ordinarily 
may be nonexistent in the other group. 

It becomes reasonably certain that the way to raise the scholar- 
ship of the probationers and the near-probationers is not neces- 
sarily the curtailment of their extracurricular activities. Limited 
participation or even nonparticipation does not of itself guar- 
antee improvement in scholarship. It is rather obvious, however, 
that the academic borderline cases should not be permitted to be 
absent from many recitations such as becomes inevitable by 
absences from the campus on account of football trips, choral 
society tours, and debating itineraries. Such students need the 
ever-present stimulus of teacher and class to keep them even 
reasonably mentally awake. 
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A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SIGNIFICANT 
FACTORS IN PUPIL MALADJUSTMENT" 


ARTHUR S. HILL 
Des Moines Public Schools 


The determination of significant factors in the development of 
a delinquent status has been the object of many statistical studies 
of various types of problem children. Some of these surveys have 
made valuable contributions to the better understanding of de- 
linquent children. Others have been of lesser importance and 
have contributed little to the rather limited store of information 
which we now possess relative to juvenile behavior problems. In 
some studies the investigators have been content to set forth cer- 
tain findings relative to a limited number of delinquent cases, 
and from the data thus presented they have drawn various con- 
clusions without resorting to comparisons with control groups. 
Other more careful investigators have set up rather elaborate 
situations in which matched or some other types of carefully 
selected control groups of nondelinquents have been used for 
comparative purposes. Where this procedure has been followed 
the comparisons have usually been made between the mean 
tendencies of the two groups; few efforts have been taken to 
determine the statistical significances of the differences observed 
between delinquents and nondelinquents in terms of standard 
deviations or probable errors. 

As a result of these various types of studies it has been 
observed that in certain characteristics groups of delinquent chil- 
dren are usually inferior to groups of normal children. For 
example, the mean intelligence quotient of delinquent groups 
is usually found to be about 89, compared to an assumed normal 
mean of 100, a difference of some 11 points. This has been pur- 
ported to represent a significant handicap for the delinquent 


‘Manuscript submitted June 24, 1935. 
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group as a whole, but it is just as important to learn how sig- 
nificant this difference really is, and just how significant other 
recognized differences really are, before we can draw any valid 
conclusions regarding the relative importance of different factors 
upon the causation of social maladjustment. 

For several years the Department of Pupil Adjustment of the 
Des Moines Public Schools has been experimenting with an 
objective type of case-study form. In this form 55 items con- 
sidered of importance to all behavior case histories have been 
arranged as a socioeconomic-personality rating scale (called the 
RPC form—Record of Problem Case). Each item has five de- 
scriptions, scored 0, I, 2, 3, and 4, the lowest score representing 
the worst possible type of situation, the middle rating express- 
ing the average delinquent situation, and the (3) rating describ- 
ing the average normal situation. The (1) rating represents an 
intermediate status between the worst possible and the average 
delinquent ratings, while the (4) rating stands for an ideal situa- 
tion. As an illustration of this type of rating system the follow- 
ing item (Item XX) is reproduced from the scale: 

XX. Child’s Acceptance of Parents’ Interest 

o—Outward rebellion 

1—Child usually ignores parents 

2—Some confidence in one parent—disregard or distrust for 
the other 


3—Usually accepts and sometimes seeks parental advice 
4—Seeks and has respect for parental advice and counsel 


The 55 items are classified under five subheadings, as follows: 


Subdivision No. Items Included 
Parental and family characteristics . . . . . . 8 
Material factors in the home environment . . . . 8 
Personal factors in the home environment . . . . 9 
Senool recordsand tes . . =. tw tl tl tl tl tll CU 
Development and personality records . . . . . . 16 


The RPC form has been used experimentally in the case 
studies of 130 chronic school behavior problem children— 
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truants, incorrigibles, theft problems, etc. These problems were 
studied as individual cases by trained workers attached to the 
Department of Pupil Adjustment. The total scores for the 55 
items of the scale, as well as the subtotal and individual item 
scores, were then tabulated and the rating scale was validated 
and standardized on the basis of these scores. 

In standardizing the scale it was necessary to validate the 
individual items making up the entire scale. We did this in two 
ways. First, we divided our 130 problem cases into three nearly 
equal groups, according to the (1) lowest, (2) middle, and (3) 
highest total scores, and we then compared the critical ratios of 
the mean (3)-mean (1) differences for each item of the scale, 
thus determining the significance of each individual item as it 
related to the total RPC score. Second, we compared the middle 
delinquent group with a matched group of nonproblem case 
children and by obtaining the critical ratios of the delinquent- 
control group mean differences we were able to determine the 
relative importance of each individual item in regard to its dif- 
ferentiation between delinquents and nondelinquents. It is these 
latter statistics which seem to have some important bearing upon 
the relative significance of the factors underlying pupil malad- 
justments, and which will furnish the data for this discussion. 

The problem children included in the standardization process 
were a group of chronic attendance, discipline, theft, and other- 
wise delinquent offenders who had been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Pupil Adjustment on many occasions and whose cases 
warranted an intensive type of study. We found that in their 
various sociological attributes they were very similar to juvenile 
delinquents reported by other investigators, and we are of the 
opinion that the statistics compiled are quite representative, not 
only of pupil maladjustment problems, but also of general 
juvenile delinquency cases. 

The middle delinquent group consisted of only 42 cases, while 
the control group was made up of 46 nondelinquents. The actual 
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numbers involved in the comparisons were rather small, but the 
statistical methods used in making the comparisons (#.é., the use 
of critical ratios) minimized to some extent the effect of the 
small number of cases involved. The control group had been 
matched with 46 delinquent cases, but a tabulation of data indi- 
cated that the 46 matched delinquents were almost identical in 
the distributions of their various factors with the entire 130 prob- 
lem cases used in the study. We therefore made no effort to 
separate the data relating to the 46 matched delinquents, but 
instead concluded that the control group might be justifiably 
compared with either the entire group of 130 delinquents or 
with any representative number of cases selected from the entire 
group. Inasmuch as the 42 middle-score delinquents were repre- 
sentative of an average delinquent group in so far as mean scores 
were concerned, it seemed that the comparisons between the data 
of this group and the data of the control group would constitute 
valid measures of the differences between these delinquent and 
nondelinquent children. 

The individual item comparisons between the two groups 
were made through obtaining the critical ratios of the differences 
between the means. A critical ratio is an expression of the actual 
difference between the means of two distributions divided by the 
standard deviation of the difference of the means. A ratio of 
2.70 is considered as representing approximately certainty of 
actual difference. According to Garrett (H. E. Garrett, Statistics 


D 
S.D. Diff. Chances in 100 
.00 50 
50 69 
1.00 84 
1.50 93 
2.00 98 


2.70 100 
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in Psychology and Education, p. 134) the number of chances 
that various critical ratios represent true differences greater than 
zero are as shown on the previous page. 

The table showing the critical ratios of the 55 items, the num- 
ber of chances the true differences exceeded zero, and the rank 
orders of the critical ratios follows. The various items have been 
arranged in general factor-groupings. 


Item No. 


No. Chanc 


Description of Item C.R. Exceeds0 Ratio 





Items Indicating General Ability Levels of Parents 
I Parents’ schooling ....... . ep 
IV Mental abnormality in family 4.353 

V_ Father’s occupation (prede- 


RD si oiees. tw erates 5.198 
Items Indicating Parental Emotional Stability 
II Alcoholism of parents....... 2.810 
III Criminality in family ...... 3-710 
VI Father’s stability of employ- 
ment (predepression) .... 3.728 
Vit Mieritel dee ...........+. 3.243 
‘VIII Parental compatability ...... 4.698 
Items Relating to Income and Economic Status 
IX Family economic status...... 2.715 
a Oe eT re rere 3-641 


Items Descriptive of Material Home Environment 
XI Home equipment (conveniences 


and appliances) ......... 2.069 

XII Neighborhood ............. 2.260 
XIII Exterior appearance of home.. 3.976 
XIV Home cleanliness .......... 2.911 

XV _ Home furnishings (in relation 

(re 1.695 

XVI Overcrowdedness .......... .718 

Items Rating Home Interests and Ideals 

XVII Family social interests....... 5.168 


Rank 
es Order of 
in 100 Diff. Critical 

86 53 
100 25 
100 16 
100 40 
100 32 
100 31 
100 37 
100 22 
100 42 
100 33 
98 46 
99 44 
100 30 
100 39 
96 49 
76 55 
100 17 
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Rank 
No. Chances Order of 
in 100 Diff. Critical 
Item No. Description of Item C.R.  Exceeds0 Ratio 
XVIII Opportunities for developing 
desirable home interests.... 2.444 99 43 
XXI_ Father’s standard of conduct 
(for child) 19 
XXII Mother’s standard of conduct 
(for child) ; 29 
XXV Home duties 47 
Items Describing Personnel Relationships in the Home 
XIX [Interest of parents in child’s 
problems 
XX Child’s acceptance of parent’s 
interest 9.138 
XXIII Father’s disciplinary methods. 8.733 
XXIV _ Mother’s disciplinary methods. 9.942 
Items Relating to Educational Adjustment 
XXVI_ Age-grade retardation 4.313 
XXX Intelligence quotient classifica- 
3-247 
XXXI Mental age—grade deviation. 2.150 
XXXII Reading deficiency (deter- 
mined by use of standard 
tests ) 1.670 
XXXIII Arithmetic deficiency (deter- 
mined by use of standard 
tests ) 
Items Expressing School Achievement and Progress 
XXVII_ Scholarship 
XXVIII Average attendance 
XXIX Percentage of failures 
Items Rating School Discipline 
XXXIV _ Classroom citizenship 
XXXV_ School citizenship outside class- 


Items Describing School Attitudes and Interests 
XXXVI Completion of assignments... 7.734 
XXXVII Participation in oral discussions 7.866 
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Rank 
No. Chances Order of 
in 100 Diff. Critical 
Item No. Description of Item .R.  Exceeds0 Ratio 
XXXVIII Child’s statement of scholastic 
interests . 100 21 
XXXIX Interest and participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities .... 5.217 100 15 
Items Relating to Physical and Anatomical Characteristics 
XL_ History of illnesses 100 38 
XLI Physique ‘ 84 54 
XLIV_ Facial characteristics , 100 24 
XLV _ General appearance , 100 34 
Items Describing Neurological Traits 
XLII Physical energy 100 18 
XLIII Nervous symptoms : 93 52 
Items Rating Habits and Interests 
XLVI Personal habits (drinking, 
smoking, etc. ) ‘ 100 13 
XLVII  Leisure-time activities ‘ 100 II 
XLVIII ‘Types of companions . 100 4 
LIV Vocational interests : 100 50 
LV Record of delinquencies ....13. 100 I 
Items Relating to Social Attitudes 
XLIX Ages of companions ‘ 100 41 
L Number of companions ; 100 35 
LI Social adaptability . 100 26 
LII Personality moods ' 100 20 
LIII Response to suggestion and cor- 
rection 100 28 


The outstanding characteristic of the distribution of critical 
ratios seems to be the relatively high and significant figures 
found in the large majority of the items. We would be justified 
in assuming from these data that delinquent children tend to be 
inferior to nondelinquents in not one or even in a few character- 
istics, but that they usually evidence a general inferiority. Only 
nine of the entire group of 55 items failed to give an indication 
of positive and certain difference between delinquent and non- 
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delinquent cases. Of these nine only two indicated less than 96 
chances in 100 that the true differences exceeded zero. It appears 
that we must conclude that maladjustment is usually due not to 
specific causes but rather to configurations of causes, and that the 
treatment of delinquency must probably include the modifying 
of not one but a number of interrelated adverse conditions. We 
must recognize that there are precipitating conditions which may 
act as final determiners, and which may perhaps control the di- 
rection of delinquent conduct, but in the majority of the chronic 
maladjustment problems which were a part of our delinquent 
group we found that the underlying factors were extensive and 
general rather than specific and limited. 

A further analysis was undertaken to discover the relative im- 
portance of the various types of causative factors included in the 
rating scale. While practically all of the items proved to be valid 
as comparative measures there was a spread of from .718 to 
13.650 in the numerical values of the critical ratios. The critical 
ratios of the 46 items which were of apparently positive validity 
ranged from 2.715 to 13.650, with seven other items showing 
ratios from 1.071 to 2.444. It was quite apparent that some fac- 
tors assumed a much greater significance than others; that while 
any one of 46 items might be chosen as definitely valid measures, 
certain items seemed to have much greater relative values as 
comparative ratings. 

Comparing the groups of factors as arranged in the statistical 
table above, the items relating to the personal relationships in 
the hemes seemed to be of outstanding importance. All of these 
four items were among the first ten in their critical ratio values. 
The parent-child relationships as measured by these items in- 
cluded: 

1. The interest of the parents in the child’s problems, this rela 


tionship being measured by the ability, stability, or time of the 
parents to assume the role of an interested counselor. 
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2. The child’s acceptance of the parents’ counsel. This was meas- 
ured by the general attitude of the child toward the parental authority; 
belligerence and indifference being the negative extremes and seeking 
after and respect for parental advice being the positive extremes. 

3. The mother’s and the father’s disciplinary methods (separate 
items). hese items were arranged as ascending and descending scales, 
the disciplinary methods ranging from extreme severity to complete 
pampering. 

In connection with these items the generally high rankings of 
the items rating home interests and ideals (family social inter- 
ests, father’s and mother’s standards of conduct) might be ob- 
served. These personal home factors have been stressed a great 
deal in many treatments of the delinquency problem by various 
investigators. Inasmuch as the child normally spends the great- 
est part of his time in the home and also inasmuch as the earlier 
years, during which social attitudes are so largely formed and 
set, are entirely spent in the home we should be inclined to ac- 
cept these data as representing a true picture of the building up 
of many delinquent situations. It would appear that unless we 
can assure children of proper home standards and ideals, and 
add to this a reasonable amount of parental stability and interest, 
we must be prepared to deal with many of them as behavior 
problems. 

The generally high ranking of the school achievement, dis- 
apline, and interest items would suggest that we might be re- 
stating our problems in those items rather than rating causal 
factors. The problems which were included in the experimental 
group were all school problems of some type or another, and we 
would necessarily expect to obtain high rankings in these com- 
parisons. However, we may still conclude that lack of achieve- 
ment and interest is somewhat indicative of an insufficient educa- 
tional program for meeting the needs of certain types of problem 
children. The purely academic type of secondary-school pro- 
gram in which most of our behavior problem children were en- 
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rolled probably should be augmented by a less formal and more 
objective type of training which might be available for all pupils 
whose mental and emotional status does not warrant extensive 
academic education. Our statistics from year to year have con- 
clusively shown that a certain large proportion of our problem 
children are not of high-school caliber, that their educational 
qualifications do not warrant their continuation in an academic 
program, and yet we have very little else to offer them. 

The rankings of the items rating educational adjustments 
would not label these factors as of great relative importance. 
Age-grade progress is ranked at the middle of the distribution, 
while intelligence rating is ranked thirty-sixth, well down in the 
lower half of the distribution. The other items would appear to 
be relatively inconsequential. The fact that we had no really 
adequate achievement tests for the upper grade levels may have 
invalidated the reading and arithmetic deficiency items. How- 
ever, the rankings of the intellectual and the age-grade factors 
are significant enough to indicate that much of the lack of 
achievement and interest found in the experimental group was 
probably due to intellectual insufficiency. 

Only one other group of factors—those pertaining to the per- 
sonal habits and leisure-time activities—seemed to be of any 
outstanding significance. Types of companions, habits of drink- 
ing, smoking, etc., and the various leisure-time activities seemed 
to be of considerable importance in their relations to the delin- 
quent status. They may of course be a reflection of a general atti- 
tude of carelessness or even bravado which in turn is dependent 
upon the original causal factors. It might be going too far to 
state that the acquisition of drinking or smoking habits is respon- 
sible for the occurrence of delinquent patterns, but it also might 
be allowable to conclude that the presence of such habits is in- 
dicative of a personality situation which may easily lend itself to 
the formation of delinquent habits. The poor personal habits are 
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probably compensatory activities, much as are many delin- 
quencies. 

It was interesting to observe that many items which are often 
considered of vital importance to the layman seemed to be of no 
outstanding importance when subjected to this type of statistical 
treatment. Economic factors were significant in that their critical 
ratios indicated a positive difference between delinquents and 
nondelinquents, but relatively they were of minor importance, 
ranking 33d and 42d in the total group of 55 items. This does 
not necessarily indicate that economic factors have no important 
relation to the creation of a delinquent status, but it may mean 
that they are of great significance only when they are accom- 
panied by other deficiencies. 

The rather low ranking of the items relating to physical and 
anatomical characteristics bears out to a great extent the findings 
of other investigators who have indicated that from a physical 
standpoint delinquent children exhibit only minor differences. 
It seemed significant that of all of these items “facial character- 
istics” ranked the highest. It is quite probable that the person of 
unfortunate facial appearance has a more difficult social adjust- 
ment to make, due to the attitude of those with whom he contacts, 
and who react most favorably to pleasing facial characteristics. Of 
the other factors in this classification, illnesses and general ap- 
pearances are probably tied up with economic insufficiencies. We 
must necessarily expect to obtain a significant difference in these 
characteristics if we obtain significant economic differences. 

If we may eliminate from consideration the parental school- 
ing factor, we might be justified in stating that the general 
ability qualifications of the parents, as reflected by mental ab- 
normalities and fathers’ occupations, seem to be of some relative 
significance. However, when the instabilities of the parents were 
measured (by items relative to alcoholism, criminality, stability 
of employment, and marital difficulties) we found only mod- 
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erately high ratios. It may be justifiable to conclude that parental 
moral deficiencies may not always be of great significance in the | 
creation of the delinquent status, especially in cases where the f 
parent-child relationships are satisfactory. Father and mother [ 
may be alcoholics or delinquents, or they may give evidence of f 
other types of instabilities, but their deficiencies may have little 
or no effect upon the conduct of their children providing the 
home personnel relationships are congenial. ! 

In summarizing the data, we would be inclined to conclude f 
first, that the generally high critical ratios found in practically F 
\ all of the 55 items would indicate that delinquent causal factors f 
‘ tend to appear as groups and in configurations rather than singly 
or as specific factors. Relative to individual items, we must con 
clude that of all types of factors studied we must recognize the f 
important statistical significance of the data regarding home per- 
sonal factors. The importance of undesirable social habits as F 
causal factors must also be given recognition. The apparent great 
significance of school attitudes and achievements may partly be F 
a restatement of the problems, but we must also conclude that F 
there is yet much to be accomplished in the provision for oppor- F 
tunities of various types of school adjustments. In other words 
we may picture the typical delinquent child as one who is apt to f 
lack many desirable qualities or achievements, but who may be f 
particularly lacking in proper home relationships, social habits, 
- or desirable school interests. The problem of adjustment seems 
to include parental reéducation, provision for proper placements F 
outside the home in many instances where parental reéducation F 
is not possible, the building up of proper social interests, and the 
provision for better school facilities for adjusting certain special 
types of children. 





THE FUNCTION AND CONTENT OF THE FIRST 
COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY’ 


L. L. BERNARD 


Washington University 


In this article I shall consider the first course in sociology as a 
composite fact and not as a single concrete set of materials to be 
presented alike to all kinds of students of the subject in all types 
of institutions and in all sorts of situations. No such uniform and 
integral first course in sociology is possible. The first course is 
multiple in character and must be adapted in content and in 
method of presentation to the various types of students to whom 
it is to be given. There is, however, I believe, a single general 
principle—perhaps two general principles—which may be used 
to govern the character of the first course in sociology. The 
earlier it is presented in the general plan of study the more con- 
crete and local should be the subject matter and the greater the 
degree of direct concrete contact between pupil and field ma- 
terials should be required of the student. A direct corollary of 
this principle is another, to the effect that the earlier the student 
enters upon such a course the simpler and less abstract should be 
the materials with which he is required to deal. Thus, may we 
not conclude that the first course in sociology should properly 
advance, according to the age and academic and general experi- 
ence of the students, from a concrete descriptive study of the 
facts of social organization and social functioning which they can 
observe about them to a definite, and where possible a quantita- 
tive, analysis and interpretation of relatively abstract institutions 
and processes in society. Of only secondary significance perhaps 
isa second general principle governing the organization and con- 
tent of the first course, to the effect that the content of the course 
and the methods of handling it must depend in some consider- 
able measure upon the peculiar social organization and social 
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functions of the locality (for the young) or of the larger society 
(for the older students) in which they live. 

The criterion here employed is that of the ability of the stu- 
dent to handle the subject matter. It should be noted that in 
urging the study of concrete local social organization and func- 
tioning for the younger and less experienced students, I am not 
implying that such students should be introdueed to a course in 
abstruse social problems, national or even international in scope, 
which properly belongs much higher up in the sociological cur- 
riculum. What I am implying is that this elementary course 
should acquaint the young student with the concrete social 
mechanisms and forms of which he is an immediate part and 
with the social adjustment functions which these social mechan- 
isms perform. Criticism at this stage can be only relatively sim- 
ple and relatively local, because of the limitation of the back- 
ground and technical knowledge possessed by the student. Yet 
he most assuredly should not be dissuaded from criticism of 
social organization and functioning. The school should avoid, as 
the greatest of evils that it can perpetrate, the production of 
smug, self- and socially-satisfied young Philistines. But neither 
should it produce a horde of uncritical young image breakers 
who experience more satisfaction and less effort in finding fault 
with those things they chance to dislike for personal reasons than 
in understanding them. Both extremes involve a very undesir- 
able egocentrism and individualism that do not argue well for an 
orderly and constructive development of society. 

On the other hand I would not be understood as contending 
that the first course in sociology, when intended for more ad- 
vanced and more experienced students, should necessarily deal 
only with abstract and conceptual materials, with the definition 
of concepts and the description of social processes in the abstract; 
that is, that it should constitute essentially what we call a 
course in social theory. In my opinion it is always preferable to 
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deal with concrete and definitely measurable data, where this is 
possible. But in the more advanced course it is assuredly always 
desirable, even obligatory, to interpret these concrete materials 
from the standpoint of the organization and functioning of the 
wider social adjustment processes instead of in terms of local 
situations alone. Without making such an advanced beginning 
course, a course in social problems in the usual sense, it should 
still attack the interpretation of the more obvious fundamental 
social adjustment problems, especially such general problems as 
traditional and customary versus scientific social controls, popu- 
lation size and culture levels, the conflict and displacement of 
cultures by immigration and by the conflict of living standards, 
the objectives of social control, and the problem of selecting and 
controlling the social controls, such as education and propaganda. 


II 


The great range of subject matter and of method here claimed 
for the first course in sociology according to age of students and 
locality has undoubtedly suggested the question as to the stage 
of the student’s educational development at which he should be 
introduced to such a course. My answer would be: At any point 
from the kindergarten up, and the earlier the better. As a matter 
of fact such instruction begins in a very informal way, and usu- 
ally quite uncritically, in the home before the kindergarten age 
is reached. It is in these early years and on through the grammar 
grades that the study of social mechanisms and functions should 
be most simple and local in character, although of course ad- 
vancing in complexity of materials and in breadth of scope on 
into the high school and the college. Even kindergarten stu- 
dents can be taught to grasp the immediate organizations and 
functions of the home and family, the local fire department, the 
school, church, playgrounds, parks, streets and roads, farm and 
retail business organization and service, and a few other simple 
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matters of the social situation. As a matter of fact all normal 
children do come to understand these in a general way, just asa 
child who has not studied geography in the school will, never- 
theless, have a more or less adequate working knowledge of his 
geographic surroundings. But such empirical pick-up knowledge 
lacks background and balanced organization. If the study of 
geography in the school helps to systematize, expand, and vital- 
ize the child’s empirical knowledge of his functional geographic 
relationships, so will the systematic study of local social or- 
ganization and social functions, under the guidance of a com- 
petent teacher who does not push the child beyond his depth 
—who is intensive rather than extensive in her methods of 
instruction and leadership—give to the child a much more vital 
understanding of the limited social world in which he lives in 
the kindergarten age. 

Such instruction—call it civic or sociological; it makes no dif- 
ference, for it is sociological—will also prepare the young stu- 
dent to enter intelligently into the wider living and educational 
experiences which await him as he advances in age and experi- 
ence. The teacher is his guide and friend, introducing him ever 
into a wider intellectual grasp of his social world. As he advances 
from grade to grade the sociological materials he studies must 
also develop in complexity and in scope. He not only passes 
from the local fire department and the policeman on his beat to 
the city and county government, from the retail storekeeper to 
the wholesaler, and from the local school and church to the or- 
ganization and function of the newspaper, the town forum, and 
the commercial organization of amusements, and the like, but he 
also constantly develops new understandings and new meanings 
for the very local institutions which he has already studied in so 
far as he was able to appreciate and understand them, with his 
narrow child’s outlook. In other words, he constantly deepens 
his analysis of the social organization and functioning at the 
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same time that he extends the scope of his view of social facts. 
With such a process of expansion and intensification he is able in 
his high-school years to study the social organization and func- 
tioning on a State-wide, a national, and even an international 
scale. He may now enter into an understanding analysis of the 
family, including marriage and divorce, child care and training; 
of death and morbidity rates and distribution and causes; of edu- 
cational and general cultural, including religious organizations 
and functions; of reform and other social-reconstruction agen- 
cies; of agencies for readjusting the maladjusted and of reinte- 
grating or segregating and sterilizing those rendered antisocial, 
or otherwise abnormal by the severity or the maladministration 
of the social adjustment processes; of the relation of population 
to productivity and to natural resources and the needs of society ; 
of conflicts and adjustment between economic classes and be- 
tween nations; and of other important social adjustment proc- 
esses with which he must and does make frequent contact in his 
own expanding life activities. 

Such a course as this, you may say, is but the old social-prob- 
lems course, which the sociological wiseacres have taught us to 
avoid. Perhaps it is, in a way at least, a social-problems course, 
but its emphasis is not so much upon the matter of solving na- 
tional and international problems, which seem to be quite too 
much even for the statesmen of our day, as upon the description 
of what goes on in the social world. It is descriptive rather than 
normative sociology, although the student should by no means 
be discouraged from attempting to use his mind in solving the 
problems with which this descriptive material brings him in con- 
tact. In fact he should be encouraged to try his hand, or rather 
his mind; but at the same time his teacher should warn him that 
these problems are very complex and have many intricate inter- 
connections and that one needs to be an expert to master them 
completely. This should be told him in such a way that he will 
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not decide that he can do nothing with such problems but that he 
will be stimulated either to become an expert himself or to de- 
tect the difference between an expert and a politician and to sup- 
port the former rather than the latter in matters involving 
problems of social construction and social reconstruction. 

Such a course should, I believe, be concrete rather than ab- 
stract and it should be concerned with the present rather than 
with the past, with the near-at-hand and vitally important rather 
than with the remote in time and space and in immediate human 
concern. I should urge these characteristics of the high-school 
work in sociology because I believe the adolescent demands 
especially a content that is realistic and immediate in importance. 
There is already too much in the public-school curriculum that 
is of a vague, remote, and daydreamy character. Let sociology 
at least have the virtue of challenging the student’s sense of 
reality and of stimulating him to participation and achievement. 
Above all things the student, like any other normal human be- 
ing, needs to understand the world he lives in, and this under- 
standing, like every other virtue that is worth-while, must begin 
at home in order to be most effective. This has been the keynote 
of all of the sociological work outlined for the public schools in 


this paper so far. 
Ill 


But what should be the relation of the high-school course to 
the first course in the college or university? In general I should 
say that the college or university course should presuppose the 
concrete realistic content of the high-school and grade-school 
work and should be built directly upon it. In some parts of the 
country where there has been no preliminary work in sociology 
in the public schools and where the majority or a large portion 
of the college students take up sociology in the freshman and 
sophomore years of college work, I am inclined to think that the 
first college course should be of essentially the same character as 
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that outlined for the high school, with perhaps a somewhat more 
penetrating analysis of the social situation and the introduction 
of perhaps some more interpretative elements throughout and 
near the end of the course. If, however, practically all of the stu- 
dents who take sociology in college can be counted upon to have 
had high-school work in the subject, somewhat after the manner 
and character I have described above, I believe the first course 
in such institutions should be quite different and of essentially 
the character to be outlined farther on. If the students who enter 
the first college course are of both types—some of whom have 
had a high-school course and others who have not—lI believe 
there should be two first courses, one of the concrete descriptive 
kind for the second group of students and another more analyti- 
cal and interpretative course for the first groups, and that the 
more advanced of these courses could be, perhaps should be, 
taken for credit by those who had studied the other course. The 
reason why I think the younger college students—freshmen and 
sophomores—who have not had a high-school course in sociol- 
ogy should take a concrete course descriptive of the most im- 
portant social organizations and functions is perhaps obvious 
enough. Such preliminary content and training in concrete de- 
scriptive facts is essential to a more penetrating analysis and 
interpretation of sociai processes and adjustment problems. 
However, I should say that this concrete descriptive course 
properly belongs in the high school and should be found in the 
college or university only when and where the high school has 
not, for some reason or other, been able to perform its full and 
proper educational functions. 


IV 


This more advanced first course in sociology, which, as I con- 
ceive it, belongs to the college and the university proper, as 
distinguished from the high school, I shall describe in somewhat 
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greater detail. For nearly twenty years I have been giving ap- 
proximately the course I am describing, changing it here and 
there to meet the variant needs of the different institutions in 
which I have taught and the different grades of preparation of 
the students I have had in my classes. I hope I have been able to 
improve its content and the method of its presentation as the 
years have passed. Something approximating this course has 
been given by me successively at Western Reserve, Florida, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Chicago, Tulane, North Carolina, and 
Washington universities. I present the outline here as a basis of 
discussion. The general viewpoint of the course, as I have con- 
ceived it, is that of bringing as concretely as possible before the 
student (1) those factors which have produced society and are 
still producing it, (2) a concrete picture of the process of evolu- 
tion of his society, (3) the organization of the evolved society, 
and (4) the control processes which keep the society in func- 
tional organization. Such a plan of organization involves the 
presentation of the course from both evolutionary and cross- 
section viewpoints, and the harmonization of these two view- 
points in such a way that the student will see only unity in the 
course. 

I begin the course, therefore, with an analysis of the natural 
environments and a corresponding account of the typical ways 
in which these environments have influenced the development 
and organization of society. These natural environments are 
subdivided into the geographic (contour, surface, and distance), 
the climatic, the fauna and the flora, and the inorganic resources. 
The treatment here is concrete, but always ending in dependable 
sociological generalizations. Care is exercised to see that the con- 
tent of this section of the course is not geography, climatology, 
biology, or economics, but sociology, and this objective is accom- 
plished by holding the emphasis to the effects of the natural 
environment upon human society rather than to an analysis of 
this environment itself. 
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Following this phase of the course, two or three times as much 
attention is given to the evolution of the social or cultural envi- 
ronments and the effects of this evolution upon man as a social 
being or member of society. The point is made at the beginning 
of this section that the social environments are not original ele- 
ments in the situation, as are the natural environments, but that 
they are cultural products of the impact of man (originally him- 
self a part of the natural environment exclusively) upon the 
natural environments as outlined above. The cause of this im- 
pact of man upon nature, or upon the rest of nature, is the search 
for an adjustment of man to the conditions of survival and re- 
production. At first the struggle for adjustment can be stated 
primarily in terms of the search for food, shelter, sex, compan- 
ionship, and safety. Later more derivative and ideal reflective 
elements enter as objectives in the struggle of man for adjust- 
ment to his world, but by this time his world has become largely 
and increasingly social or cultural as well as physical and nat- 
ural. The further point is made in this connection, that the cul- 
tural environments are at first an incidental by-product of man’s 
adjustment to the natural world, and that they are produced by 
the transformations of nature in the adjustment process. How- 
ever, these cultural by-products accumulate and increase in vol- 
ume until in time they do more to control the social behavior of 
man than does nature itself. Today man is primarily a creature 
of culture rather than of nature in his social relationships. 

These cultural or social environments, which arose originally 
as by-products of man’s adjustment to nature, and which were 
originally produced out of nature, are classified in my course as 
four in number and are called (1) the physicosocial environ- 
ment, corresponding roughly to the anthropologists’ category 
of material culture; (2) the biosocial environment, embracing 
the whole field of domesticated plants and animals, trained and 
bred animals, and men, all of which have been produced as a 
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means to the better and more economical adjustment of man to 
the living process; (3) the psychosocial environment, embrac- 
ing the whole field of communication, tradition, literature, phi- 
losophy, and science, which now dominate not only the spiritual, 
but also the material life of man; and (4) the derivative institu- 
tional environment, which has arisen out of the other cultural 
environments as a device and a method for the control of man in 
his social and material contacts—in short, as a method of do- 
mesticating, regimenting, and stimulating him. I said a moment 
ago that these several cultural environments were and are de- 
rived originally from the natural environments. This is easily 
demonstrated. The physicosocial environment of tools, utensils, 
weapons, etc., consists of transformed natural objects fashioned 
by man for his use. The biosocial environment of domesticated 
plants and animals and trained animals and men is but natural 
life forms whose functioning and behavior have been reformed 
and redirected better to meet the needs of man. Language, the 
initial form of the psychosocial environment, is a humanly de- 
veloped symbol produced by the transformation and standard- 
ization of instinctive or random vocalizations and neuromuscular 
movements. The institutional environment is a compositely 
integrated environment wholly derived from the preceding 
three cultural environments. 

The function of this somewhat detailed analysis of the cul- 
tural environments is, as was pointed out above, to show the stu- 
dent as concretely as possible how the social world of which he is 
a part came to be what it now is. This object supposedly having 
been accomplished, the course next turns to a cross-section an- 
alysis of social institutions and processes as they now exist. The 
attempt is made at this stage in the course to show to the student 
in so far as time and materials are available the whole panorama 
of social behavior, including the various temporary and fixed 
forms of social contact, communication, and organization. Insti- 
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tutions are studied, groupings and associations of various sorts 
are analyzed, means and objectives in the social adjustment 
process are discovered and discussed. In the fourth and final 
part, the various means and methods of social control, such as 
propaganda, through the varions organs it uses; social condition- 
ing in family, school, church, industry, and the world at large; 
and the motivations that come to the member of society through 
both tradition and science are analyzed with the dual intent of 
_ giving the student a picture of his cultural or social world and 
of enabling him intelligently to orient himself toward that 
world and to function effectively in it. The last two parts of the 
course dealing with social organization and social control respec- 
tively are closely supplementary to each other. In fact, they may 
be regarded as the obverse and reverse of the same instructional 
processes. The student is made to see this fact, but for purposes 
of analysis the subjects of social organization and social control 
are treated separately. 


V 


Finally, as to the objectives or aims of the course. These may 
be stated briefly as (1) to lead the student to an understanding 
of how the social world in which he lives came to be, and what 
are the factors, natural and cultural, which are constantly form- 
ing and reforming it; (2) to see himself functioning in this same 
evolving and changing process, his behavior being determined 
by the complexity of situations in which he lives and which con- 
dition him; (3) to see this social world in cross section in order 
that the student may form a composite picture of the environ- 
ments which condition him and against which and with which he 
must react in making his own adjustments to the social life proc- 
ess; and (4) to enable him to understand the control processes 
by which his behavior is determined and by which he may aid in 
the determination of the behavior of others. 
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It is clear, I think, from the analysis as a whole that the treat- 
ment of the course is decidedly functional, or as some would say, 
behavioristic, as opposed to static. The viewpoint throughout is 
that man has developed society as a by-product of his attempts 
to adjust himself to the living process and that the study of so- 
ciology should concern itself primarily with this life adjustment 
process in its collective aspects. Throughout, the course is kept 
on as concrete a level as possible, but this does not mean that the 
subject matter is made trivial. Good hard functional thinking is 
required. The objectives of the course are sufficiently general in 
their scope that I find that the general plan of the course fits all 
the types of the students I have had contact with in various parts 
of the country, but the illustrative material naturally needs to be 
varied according to locality and composition of classes. It is be- 
lieved that the things emphasized by the general plan of the 
course are those of most importance to the beginning student in 
sociology, the things about which he needs to achieve orienta- 
tion. Furthermore, they do not anticipate unnecessarily the con- 
tent of more advanced and specialized courses in sociology. 
Whether such a course would prove equally satisfactory to other 
teachers I cannot tell. 

















EDUCATING THE TRANSIENT’ 


LEWIS ROHRBAUGH 
Supervisor, Adult Education and Recreation, C.C.C. Camps, Pa. 


Of the many different forms taken by the Federal Relief 
program, one of the most interesting is that set up to care for 
the country’s migratory individuals and families. Begun in May 
1933, the development of an efficient technique for the handling 
of transients has been rapid. Significant of the progressiveness of 
the program has been the growing feeling among its administra- 
tors that, in addition to the essentials which it has been their 
function to provide, theirs also is the responsibility—certainly 
the opportunity—of better equipping their clients for return to 
the work-a-day world. Necessarily at first forced to place em- 
phasis upon the best means of furnishing food and shelter, 
transient administrations over the country have endeavored, in 
varying degrees, to build up well-rounded educational programs 
aimed at enabling the transient to cope more successfully with 
the economic vicissitudes which have forced him to turn to the 
Government for aid. 

A quick review of the educational and retraining opportuni- 
ties open to the transient would show a great variation not only 
between States but between transient units within one State. 
One bureau may offer to its clients a few sketchy academic 
courses while another in the same region provides thorough- 
going instruction in a number of practical fields. As yet, the 
training available in the majority of centers constitutes little 
more than a means of occupying time and raising morale, add- 
ing heterogeneous bits to the individual’s knowledge and ability. 
That there is a definite trend in the other direction, however, 
is indicated by the growing number of exceptions to the fore- 
going statement. There has been an increasing number of 
instances in which the educational facilities are the result of con- 


* Manuscript submitted November 11, 1935. 
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siderable thought and effort, are adapted to individual back- 
grounds and interests, and aimed at providing the transient 
with the specific weapons he will need in attempting to find and 
hold for himself a niche in the ranks of the employed. 

Most centers which have fairly well-developed and success- 
ful educational programs give most attention to that training 
which has a direct tie-up with the future of the individual con- 
cerned. In regard to employables such programs embody an 
attempt to give the craftsman the opportunity to “keep his hand 
in,” to give the unskilled man training in some specific field, 
and in the same way to fit for self-support the youth who has 
little training or employment experience. 

A few States have set up centers with educational objectives 
chiefly in mind. Arizona, one of the most progressive States as 
regards transient education, took over and reconditioned as a 
transient camp an abandoned Indian school near the Colorado 
River, establishing there the Fort Mojave Vocational School. 
Young transients between sixteen and twenty-five years learn 
one or more trades and have received academic instruction from 
teachers working for the FERA Emergency Education project. 
Trade subjects range all the way from agriculture and sheet- 
metal work to commercial art and journalism. The academic 
courses include such subjects as sociology, entomology, astron- 
omy, and Spanish. Nebraska has a similar undertaking at the 
Bellevue Vocational School, although the courses given are not 
as practical as those at Fort Mojave. The “curriculum” never- 
theless contains such widely varying subjects as bookbinding, 
voice culture, welding, and grammar. 

Most of the educational work offered in the regular transient 
camps or shelters touches upon several fields including, in addi- 
tion to vocational and academic training, instruction in the com- 
mercial, avocational, and, more rarely, the discussion-group 
fields. Chief emphasis seems to fall upon other than academic 
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k- | work, transients shying away from this type of education be- 
Nt Ff cause it smacks too much of formal schooling and because they 
nd f can see no very direct connection between such enlightment and 
their own needs. 


oi Transient units have tapped a number of sources for the 
ng f leadership needed to carry forward their educational programs. 
N- — Many units enjoy the excellent codperation of local school ad- 


1 — ministrations and as a consequence have been able to place 
id F clients in day and evening schools. Other centers, and the ma- 
d, jority would fall under this classification, have used FERA 
as § instructors from the Emergency Education project, or made 

use of this leadership in conjunction with local school authori- 
€s — ties. Some bureaus rely on volunteer aid from interested indi- 





a8 § viduals and organizations; a large percentage realize on the 
4 — abundant leadership to be found amont the clients themselves. 
lo As an example, Philadelphia employs all these sources in its 
L. several centers, and in addition offers correspondence courses, 
N § particularly to its transient families scattered throughout the 
mn city. 
t Several transient educational projects have been out of the 
Z ordinary. The Texas Transient Administration, with the close 
IC codperation of college officials, last year enrolled almost two 
- hundred carefully selected clients in a variety of courses at 
e Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. The men were 
rt housed on the campus at no greater expense than that which 
‘ would have been involved in giving them regular congregate 
3) camp or shelter care. The Texas administrators feel that the 
results of the experiment more than justify its undertaking. 
, On a smaller scale a somewhat similar project was a part of the 


, educational program at Camp Long, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
. where thirty-five transients enrolled in the State Normal School 
—and made good. Among the courses offered at the many 
retreats for migrants are to be found a number of unusual sub- 
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jects. Camp Foster, Florida, transients get training in taxi- 
dermy; aviation is taught to men at the Algiers Naval Station, 
New Orleans, by means of a Boering plane; courses in rug 
weaving are a part of the Springfield, Illinois, program. 

While the majority of transient educational programs are 
instituted chiefly with the man under forty years in mind, the 
need of the older man for training or retraining is not over- 
looked. Many practical courses such as window cleaning, jani- 
torial and custodial service, and the like have been given, offered 
on the basis of the probability that many transients will never 
be able to secure reéntry into the more active and skilled indus- 
trial fields. Tied in with the everyday duties of shelter main- 
tenance, these “earthy” courses are in many centers given a 
concrete relation to the individual’s future, in that strenuous 
efforts are made to place him, when he has attained a sufficient 
degree of ability, in a job calling for a corresponding degree of 
capability. 

That this new extension of the educational field has been 
heartily approved by both educators and laymen will readily 
be understood when one realizes that in order to remove per- 
manently the transient from relief rolls he must be given more 
than bread and butter. Craftsmen whose hands have long been 
idle, others who have ability in no particular field, youngsters 
who have had practically no employment experience—all will 
be better able to readjust themselves to the demands of the 
working world. Evidence of the past few weeks points to the 
probable closing of transient bureau doors the country over 
within the year, this proposed “closing up of shop” being based 
on the assumption that by that date all employable wanderers 
will have been placed on profits of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. The subsequent employment history of a good per- 
centage of these men will undoubtedly testify to the worth- 
whileness of the educational programs instituted on their behalf 
by the Federal transient administration. 

















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest possible service, 
its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles—and 
where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in process in educa- 
tional sociology and also those projects in fields of interest kindred to educational 
sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF FRESHMEN WOMEN 


Edna C. Spenker has recently completed a study of adjustment prob- 
lems of freshmen women of the University of Oregon, 1931-1932, 
compared with those of campus junior women, 1932-1933, and high- 
school seniors, 1932-1933, expecting to attend the University.” 

The purpose of the study was to find out what problems are faced by 
college freshmen women, their intensity, and whether some of these 
problems exist among junior women and among high-school seniors. 

The qualitative or case approach was made to the study, though 
some of the findings are expressed quantitatively. The interviewer 
conferred with such case under a controlled environment adapted to 
the subject being interviewed. This was for the purpose of putting each 
girl at ease during the interview. A study of the personality of each 
girl gave the interviewer an opportunity to meet her at a carefree 
moment when she would not be on the defensive. Most of the inter- 
views were thus held in the girl’s room, sleeping room, or a cozy nook 
in her fraternity house. If the environment was strange to the girl or 
her mood defensive, the problem was approached again later. The girl 
was first allowed to volunteer information and then a set of questions 
asked of her. Both records were kept for the study; e.g., the first per- 
son volunteer interview and the “yes-no” answers. 

With high-school girls, the interviewer has made the study in con- 
nection with other volunteer interviews wherein the girls asked for 
personnel conferences and the subject of conversation was easily turned 
to give the information needed for the study. 

Incidentally, a study of causes for “mortality rate” or those drop- 
ping out of school among freshmen women of 1931-1932 enrollments 
was made by tracing those leaving school in 1931-1933 through actual 
contact or friends. 


‘Statement furnished through the courtesy of Edna C. Spenker, Dean of Girls, 
Pendleton High School, Pendleton, Oregon. 
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The study was completed and is to be followed up through the 
University of Oregon, department of sociology. Grants have been 
given to Dean Spenker through Dr. Samuel Haig Jameson of that 
department. 


1935 SOCIOLOGICAL MEETINGS TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK 


The 1935 meetings of the American Sociological Society are to be 
held in New York City at the Hotel Commodore on December 27-29, 
1935. Ihe committee on local arrangements is as follows: Shelby M. 
Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers 
College; Ludwig Kast, Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation; M. J. Karpf, 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work; Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Graduate School, New York University; Robert S$. Lynd, Columbia 
University; Millard L. Robinson, General Secretary, New York Bible 
Society; Donald Young, Social Science Research Council; Clair- 
ette P. Armstrong, Clinical and Consulting Psychologist, Domes- 
tic Relations Court, New York; Harry Elmer Barnes, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; George S. Counts, Teachers College; Stanley P. Davies, 
General Director, Charity Organization Society of New York; Har- 
old Fields, Executive Director, National League of American Citizen- 
ship; F. E. Johnson, Federal Council of Churches; Galen M. Fisher, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research; Eugene T. Lies, National 
Recreational Association; Harry L. Lurie, Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research; Ann Elizabeth Neeley, National Board, Y. W. C. A,; 
E. George Payne, School of Education, New York University; Irving 
V. Sollins, American University of Moscow; Richard H. Thornton, 
President, Henry Holt and Company; Theo F. Abel, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Harry Alpert, College of City of New York; E. R. A. 
Seligman, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences; C. C. Carstens, Execu- 
tive Director, Child Welfare League of America; Leroy E. Bowman, 
Child Study Association; Porter R. Lee, Director, New York School 
of Social Work; Clarence G. Ditmer, Washington Square College, 
New York University; Herbert N. Shenton, Syracuse University; 
Samuel Joseph, College of the City of New York; Frederic M. 
Thrasher, Chairman, New York University. 

These meetings will constitute an excellent opportunity for students, 
social workers, and other persons having a professional interest in 
sociology and social research to hear at first hand the leaders in this 
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field in the United States. Many discussions and papers of particular 
interest in the field of research in educational sociology will be pre- 
sented. Several sessions will be devoted exclusively to the field of edu- 
cational sociology. For further information concerning these meetings 
communications should be addressed to Dr. Herbert T. Blumer, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Other learned societies meeting at the same time in New York will 
be: American Economic Association; American Association for Labor 
Legislation; American Association of University Instructors in Ac- 
counting; American Association of University Teachers of Insurance; 
American Farm Economic Association; American Statistical Associa- 
tion; Association of Teachers of Business Law; Econometric Society; 
National Association of Marketing Teachers. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON RESEARCHES 


The University of North Carolina Press will soon publish an inter- 
esting monograph by Norman S. Hayner on Hotel Life.* Although es- 
sentially exploratory in character, this manuscript is based on a more or 
less continuous study over a period of thirteen years. The emphasis is on 
the situation in America, but European observations have been added by 
way of contrast. The best available statistical material is supplemented 
by orginal case documents, short excerpts from the literature of the field, 
and general observations. 

The investigation covered the following topics: (1) Hotel Life and 
Personality (introduction) ; topics under Part I, Habitats for Travelers, 
as follows: (1) Caravansery to Cottage Court; (2) Hotels and Urban 
Areas; (3) Hotel Homes; and (4) Why Live in a Hotel? Topics under 
Part II, People Who Live in Hotels: (1) Trends in the Hotel Popula- 
tion; (2) Types of Hotel Dwellers; (3) Emancipated Families; and 
(4) The Hotel Child. Topics under Part III, Behavior Away from 
Home: (1) The Lure of Highways and City Lights; (2) Problems of 
Human Nature; and (3) The Hotel and American Society. 

Other research studies being carried on by Professor Hayner include 
a continuation of the studies reported in “Delinquency Areas in the 
Puget Sound Region.””* Maps of the various Puget Sound cities are being 


* This statement has been provided through the courtesy of Professor Norman S. 
Hayner of the department of sociology of the University of Washington (Seattle). 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX, 3 (November 1933), pp. 314-328. 
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drafted to show by means of cross hatching significant differences be- 
tween neighborhoods in the average rates of delinquency. Gangs and 
families, as well as neighborhoods, are included in the scope of the 
project. A paper on “The Treatment of Juvenile Offenders in London” 
has reached the “‘data-collected” stage. A study of “The Cultural Fac- 
tor in Racial Crime” is in its initial stages. The wide variety of racial 
groups on the Pacific Rim makes this enterprise promising. 


DELINQUENCY IN NONDELINQUENCY AREAS 


The purpose of this study (by Percy A. Robert) is to determine the 
significance of the “community factor” in delinquency.* Shaw’s de- 
linquency-area studies indicate that this particular factor is important. 
Delinquency occurs in sections of the city which are not characterized 
by high delinquency rates. By comparing such cases with cases from 
delinquency areas, where factors other than residence are similar, it is 
hoped to establish the importance, one way or the other, of the “com- 
munity factor.” 

Spot maps of four classes of cases handled by the Probation Depart- 
ment of Essex County, New Jersey, were prepared. These were ju- 
venile probation, adult probation, domestic relations, and committed 
cases. The white and colored cases were separated as were the male 
and female for each class. The result was sixteen maps. From these 
maps the concentrations were determined and the boundaries of such 
concentrations outlined on other maps which were then superimposed 
one on the other to determine the delinquency areas. Cases falling 
outside the delinquency areas are to be compared with a similar num- 
ber of cases which occur within the delinquency areas. 

The methods used are ecological, observational, interview, and case- 
history analysis. At the present time sufficient data have not been 
secured to warrant any conclusions. 


* This statement is furnished through the courtesy of Percy A. Robert, department 
of sociology, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Way, by Joun W. SrupEBAKer. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935, 206 pages. 


The American Association for Adult Education, although a com- 
paratively young organization, has much to its credit. One is a grant 
to the Board of Education of Des Moines, Iowa, for the purpose of 
organizing public forums for the discussion of public questions. The 
American Way is an account of that program. The author was super- 
intendent of schools there. He is now United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

The book is well named. Public interest in government and its 
problems has in all likelihood never been keener than it has during the 
last four or five years. Mr. Average Citizen has been perplexed and 
vexed by the multifarious and divergent nostrums that have appeared 
in print, and that have been discussed here and there. What then is 
more natural and logical than a systematic attempt to have these mat- 
ters discussed publicly by qualified proponents. ‘The stimulation and 
direction of thought is certain to produce healthful results. Des Moines 
is certain to be more intelligent regarding current public issues, and 
the whole country will ultimately profit from the project. 

Dr. Studebaker sees great values in public forums. The latter part of 
The American Way is devoted to his ideas for federal support and 
participation in a nation-wide program similar to the one he super- 
vised in Des Moines. 

The appendices are by no means a minor part of the volume. They 
are rich with illustrative material that may well serve as guides to 
local leaders in other municipalities who are seeking to determine the 
public pulse on civic matters. The book should be in the library of 
every one interested in adult education because the public forum, as 
one of the methods of adult education, is of national importance. 


Ten Years of Adult Education, by Morse Apams Cart- 
WRIGHT. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 208 
pages. 

This book gives us hope and courage in that it depicts the growth 
and spread of adult education during the last decade. It also gives us 
pause and challenge because it reveals a multiplicity of unrelated 
agencies engaged in a multiplicity of unrelated projects. There is no 
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pattern. That may be an advantage for the time being. In fact, a pat- 
tern would be a distinct disadvantage now or later if it tended to 
standardize programs in the field of adult education. Standardization 
is inconsistent with the educational needs of American adults. 

Dr. Cartwright has presented a brief history of the adult-education 
movement in this country. The main part of the volume is a panoramic 
view of the work of the most important agencies that have financially 
supported adult education and that have otherwise added momentum 
to the movement. The different aspects of adult education also receive 
due treatment. 

The social significance of adult education commands too little space 
and thought. The author is capable of much more critical thinking 
on this point. 

Nevertheless, his analysis and exposition of adult education in this 
country during the last ten years is a highly commendable performance. 
That is after all what Dr. Cartwright undertook to do in Ten Years 
of Adult Education. He is a recognized leader and his book should be 
added to every library on adult education. 


Parents Look at Modern Education, by Win1Frep E. Barn. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1935, 330 


pages. 

The book is misnamed. Professor Bain looks at modern education 
and writes a much needed book for parents. He does it thoroughly 
from a pedagogue’s point of view. It is too long to enable it to serve 
its widest usefulness. 

There is much, however, to commend it. For the most part the 
author writes a lay language, albeit a high level. He discusses the nurs- 
ery school, the kindergarten, the progressive elementary school (con- 
tracted effectively with traditional schools), the teacher, organization 
and equipment, tests, records and reports, and discipline. One of his 
most important chapters deals with codperating agencies. 

The book should appeal to serious mothers’ clubs and parents’ asso- 
ciations engaged in systematic study of modern education. It should 
be followed by a primer for the average individual parent. 


A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in Syria, by 
Stuart CarTER Dopp. Beirut, Lebanon Republic: Ameri- 
can Press, 1934, 235 pages. 
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This volume makes a socioscientific approach to the study of public 
health in Syria, involving a controlled experiment in rural hygiene. 
The author develops a scale for the measurement of health status, and 
uses the scale before and after an experimental program seeking to 
improve health conditions. The value of the book lies in its scientific 
technique. 


Economic Consequences of the New Deal, by Benjamin Stot- 
BERG AND WarREN Jay Vinton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1935, 85 pages. 

This volume is a relatively short indictment of President Roosevelt 
and his New Deal administration. The authors conclude that Mr. 
Roosevelt has so far failed miserably with his New Deal and must 
inevitably fail to an even greater degree. According to them big owner- 
ship has not been curbed but in fact is growing more powerful. The 
concluding paragraph on page 85 is as follows: “There is nothing the 
New Deal has so far done that could not have been done better by an 
earthquake. A first-rate earthquake, from coast to coast, could have 
reéstablished scarcity much more effectively, and put all the survivors 
to work for the greater glory of Big Business—with far more speed 
and far less noise than the New Deal.” 

The volume is an excellent example of the type of thing being 
rushed off the presses these days. Of all the facts and figures quoted 
not a single documentary footnote is given for any one. The premises 
and conclusions seem to be dictated more from the grounds of emo- 
tionalism than from sober judgment. It is an interesting example also 
of distorted logic to note the conclusions which the authors quote as 
inevitable results of their premises and to contrast these conclusions 
with a myriad of other conclusions reached by the many other writers 
using the same premises. 


The Great Change, by Frank Bouwn and Ricuarp T. Ety. 

New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935, 373 pages. 

The content of this very readable book is indicated in the subtitle, 
“Work and Wealth in the New Age.” It includes such subjects as busi- 
ness organization, money and banking, socialism, communism, and 
fascism, labor and labor unions, and nationalism and internationalism. 
Yet, despite the comprehensiveness of its scope, the reader closes the book 
with a sense of understanding of the problems presented and with no 
feeling of superficiality in the authors’ treatment of them. 
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Democratic Governments in Europe, by Eucrene P. Cuasg, 
Ropert VALeur, and Raymonp L. Bue. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935, 597 pages. 


In many respects this is a companion volume to Buell’s New Govern. 
ments in Europe. For those who read this earlier volume, the present 
book needs no introduction, for it is written with the same clarity and 
thoroughness. The only criticism which might well be made is the seem- 
ing implication in the title that it includes all of the democratic govern- 
ments in Europe, and yet limits its content to England, France, and a 
short chapter on Switzerland. For the reader who is interested especially 
in the first two countries named, there is perhaps no clearer analysis in 
print than that made in this volume. 

Political Ethics, by DantEL SoMMER Rosinson. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935, xii + 288 pages. 

In a semipopular manner, the author, who is a professor of philosophy 
at Indiana University, has applied “ethical principles to political rela- 
tions.” After postulating the ideal state, he evaluates the degree of con- 
formity of actual states (Soviet, dictatorships, and representative democ- 
racies) to the ideal. In the same comparative manner, the author search- 
ingly evaluates from an ethical point of view the basic problems of in- 
ternational relations. The book is planned as a “pioneer text” for the 
general reader and for discussion groups and, as such, fulfills its purpose 


admirably. 
An Introduction to the Study of Society, by Frank H. Hankins. 


New York: The Macmillan Company, revised edition, 1935, 

789 pages. 

This revision of a widely used text does not cover all of the subjects 
usually found in an introductory sociology, but those dealt with are 
covered much more adequately than is usually the case. After a hundred 
and fifty interesting pages on social origins, the physiographic, biological, 
psychological, and cultural factors in social life are treated at length, 
followed by an exposition of two typical institutions—religion and the 
family. The last two chapters return to the field of social evolution, 
showing the change through which culture has passed and is passing. The 
book is interesting, unusually well written, and of sound scholarship. 


Negro Politicians, by Haroup F. Gosne.t. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935, 373 pages. 
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Numerous studies have been made in the field of urban politics in the 
United States, and for the past quarter of a century an increasing body 
of material has been printed on party bosses and machine politics as they 
have operated in city life. Moreover, many studies have been made deal- 
ing with the place of the Negro in American civilizaton, both in the 
larger urban centers such as Chicago and New York and in rural com- 
munities, but this book, describing the activities of Negro politicians, is 
the first attempt to give a detailed account of the political struggles of a 
minority cultural group in an American metropolitan community. ‘This 
book is, therefore, significant both as a first study of its kind, and also as 
a research covering a period of five years in which the data are gathered 
in a specific local area, Chicago, and from direct observation, interviews, 
and informal conversations, thus presenting an original body of facts 
not found elsewhere in print. 


Government Control of the Economic Order, by BENJAMIN E. 
Lippincott et al. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1935, viii t+ 119 pages. 

This is a series of articles dealing with the problem of government 


control of the economic system here and abroad, including England, 
Russia, Germany, and Sweden. For the most part, the authors believe 


that greater rather than less control by government is not only inevitable 
but desirable. 
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